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THE SETTE COMUNI: A TEUTONIC SURVIVAL ON 

ITALIAN SOIL. 



W. D. McCRACKAN. 

The highland district of the Sette Comuni, or the Seven Com- 
munities, forms part of what is virtually a spur of the Dolomite 
Alps, stretching southward into the great Italian plain, almost as 
far as Vicenza. Here a German dialect and Teutonic institutions 
survive, although on Italian soil and completely surrounded by 
Italian influences. 

Similar conditions prevailed until very recently among the Tre- 
dici Comuni, or Thirteen Communities, which reach to the very 
gates of Verona; but the latter, according to last accounts, may 
now be described as entirely Italianized. 

As neither district has ever stood in the direct track of com- 
merce or of tourist travel, visitors from the outside world have 
always been exceedingly rare, in spite of the fact that the great 
route from Verona to Innsbruck, over the Brenner, runs close 
under the precipices to the west, and in the east, that favorite 
road into the Dolomites, the one from Bassano to Belluno and 
Cortina. 

What lends particular interest to this wavering line of language 
in the borderland between the empire of Austria and the kingdom of 
Italy, is, of course, the question of the Trentino. There is strong 
pressure along the frontier. From the south comes the steady 
encroachment of the Italianissimi, from the north the defensive 
tactics of those who are determined to maintain their Deutschtum 
at all costs. 

Choosing a rough mountain track, the Menador di Levico, the 
writer started from the Val Sugana, on Austrian soil, in the early 
morning of the 3d of July last, to mount to the tableland which 
promised so much from an historical and linguistic standpoint. 

Two hours and more of zigzagging up the shadeless and stifling 
cliffs of the Dodici range brings one suddenly, as by enchantment, 
into the fresh forests and parklike pastures of V6zzena, famous far 
and wide for a particularly fine sort of cheese. German philolo- 
gists, with some show of reason, like to say that Vezzena is an 
Italian corruption of their own Wiesen, or fields. However that 
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may be, I had no sooner crossed over the frontier into Italy and 
entered the bleak Val d'Assa, than I came upon an unmistakable 
German name, an inn called the Ghertele. Not only was this Ger- 
man in general, but Schwdbisch in particular; for did not Gartele 
mean a "little garden," as any peasant in Wurtemberg, Baden or 
German Switzerland would have told you at once ? And, sure 
enough, the innkeeper's wife was hoeing in a potato patch, the only 
cultivated land for miles in any direction. Moreover, as I sat for 
awhile in the inn over a glass of red wine, the people of the house 
discussed me in a dialect which they knew as Cimbro, but which 
certainly contained a great deal of Schwdbisch. 

From the narrow defile of the Val d'Assa, after a walk of 
between eight or nine hours from Levico, I emerged in the early 
afternoon upon a vast tableland of grass, fringed by forests, — a 
plateau some three thousand feet above the level of the sea, which, 
as far as my experience goes in the Alps, is absolutely unique. The 
famous Seiser-Alpe, further north in the Dolomites, is the only 
mountain pasture which can be named in the same breath ; but that 
is more Alpine, and is not inhabited except during the haying 
season. 

In the land of the Sette Comuni the eye roams for many miles 
east and west over a rolling highland, green and joyous as of the 
north, spanned by a southern sky. Here and there clusters of 
houses appear on smooth knolls of ground ; men are seen mowing, 
and rows of women keep time with a rhythm of rakes ; herds of cattle 
graze near and far; — the whole forming an idyllic dairy district, 
surrounded by a woodman's paradise. Sounds carry a great dis- 
tance over the plain, as over water, whether it be the lowing of 
cattle, the tolling of church bells or the singing of larks that soar 
exuberantly in the Italian sky, above this bit of semi-Teutonic 
land. With the breath of the mountains in one's nostrils, it is hard 
to believe, that off there, to the south, only a few miles over the 
edge of this pasture, lie Verona and Vicenza, and all the other 
stuffy cities of the plain, sweltering in their glaring streets in the 
midst of vine-bearing, highly-coloured, dear, dirty Italy! 

The houses of the villages and hamlets in the Sette Comuni are 
distinctly un-Italian in appearance. For the most part they are 
thatched or shingled and peak-roofed, in order to shed the snow in 
winter, betrayirtg almost a Gothic tendency. There are no chim- 
neys, so that the smoke from the hearth issues at some convenient 
window and leaves a black trail up the side of the house. More- 
over, these mountaineers do not seem to have that irresistible 
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desire to paint their walls all colours of the rainbow, which some- 
how goes with the Italian temperament. On the contrary, they are 
content to let the rough mortar of their houses weather into various 
natural shades of gray and drab. In truth, the farmhouses might 
belong equally well to Swabia, or to any region where thatched 
roofs and shingles still survive; certainly least of all to Italy, where 
such materials for building purposes are almost unknown. 

There are said to be about five months of snow on the level of 
the plateau in winter, but little wind and much sun, as in the 
health resorts of the Engadine. The snow on the surrounding 
heights, however, does not disappear entirely before the height of the 
summer. On the day of my arrival a destructive hailstorm broke 
over the district, and the slopes were white with hailstones until 
noon of the next day, which was the 4th of July. Curiously enough, 
too, when the weather breaks and the air darkens, a soft gray light 
sweeps over the level, as of England or the coast of Normandy. 
The smooth grasslands become downs or dunes; one looks for the 
sea on the horizon, or windmills on the round hillocks. Take it all 
in all, therefore, the plateau of the Sette Comuni does not recall so 
much the Alpine life of Switzerland and the Tirol, with its chalets 
and snow peaks, as some vast clearing in the Black Forest, into 
which the spirit of the English downs creeps when the weather is 
bad. Why the region has not long ago become a grand summer 
resort for the cities of the Italian plain, seems incomprehensible, — 
made to hand as it is ! 

The names of the villages comprising the Sette Comuni are as 
follows: Rotzo, Roana, Asiago, Gallio, Foza, Enego, and San Gia- 
como di Lusiana — all of Latin derivation. United to them were 
once nine villages, which went by the designation of Contrade 
Annesse, or annexed districts: Campese, Campolongo, Oliero, Val- 
stagna, Valrovina, Vallonara, Crosara, San Luca, Conco and Dos- 
santi. Until recently the latter appear to have stood to the Seven 
Communities in much the same relation, as the allied and subject 
lands of the Swiss Confederation once stood to the Thirteen orig- 
inal States. 

Of the total population, numbering over 30,000, the greater 
number are engaged in cattle-breeding, cutting lumber, charcoal- 
burning and straw-plaiting. Many of the men, also, as elsewhere in 
the Italian-speaking Alps, go out into the world to peddle pictures 
of saints and religious books, leaving the women at home to do the 
field work. It has been found that a knowledge of Cimbro is of real 
service to these peddlers in making all other German dialects, they 
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may encounter in their wanderings, easy to learn. As for the rest, 
one cannot say that the type of the people is in the least German ; 
on the contrary, it is to all appearances as Italian as possible, often 
very handsome, and sometimes less clean than one might wish. 

The principal historical function, performed by these homines 
teutonici in the past, was to act as an advance guard of the Venetian 
Republic against encroachments from the north ; while to-day the 
Italian kingdom values the district mainly for its strategic position 
on the frontier of the Austrian empire. 

Most of the documents, relating to the period from the tenth to 
the fifteenth century, were lost in a fire of Asiago. Since the fall 
of the Venetian Republic, the remaining archives have for the most 
part been scattered to the winds; stolen, when they seemed to 
possess value; burned in bonfires on holiday nights; or, worse than 
all, sold for a song, to be used as wrapping paper in meat and 
sausage shops! I myself can testify to the carelessness displayed 
in this regard, for in a room which once formed part of the large 
hall of the government, and is now used for a little museum, I saw 
drawers full of parchments, thrown in pell-mell, some bearing the 
seals and signatures of the Doges of Venice. 

For some years past all the inhabitants of the district have learned 
Italian as well as Cimbro, so that at the present time the German 
dialect is in a sense a special accomplishment. It is to be found 
only in four of the seven communities: in Asiago, Foza, Roana and 
Rotzo; and then, is used mostly in the family circle, and by old 
people. 

Italian scholars of the seventeenth century, and even later, 
generally accepted the theory of a Cimbrian origin. 

An amusing story is told of Frederic IV, King of Denmark and 
Norway, who paid a visit to Asiago in 1709. It appears that while 
travelling incognito in Italy, as Count of Oldenburg, and accom- 
panied by a suite of fifty-four courtiers, he made a stay of a week at 
Vicenza. On one occasion his courtiers, strolling about the town, 
were surprised to come upon some men speaking a German dialect. 
Upon inquiry, the peasants explained that they were from the Sette 
Comuni, and were speaking Cimbro. That evening, at dinner, the 
curious meeting was mentioned in conversation, and next day Fred- 
eric, as king of the land which was supposed to be the original seat 
of the Cimbri, decided to pay a visit to the interesting upland. His 
cavalcade of Danish and Italian noblemen were received with accla- 
mation by the peasants of Asiago, cries of viva il re dei Cimbri! re- 
sounded on all sides, and local hospitality put its very best foot 
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forward. Bonato, the historian of the Sette Comuni, declares 
that Frederic entered into conversation with many of the people, 
but that he came to the conclusion, that their dialect had no rela- 
tion to Danish whatever; that, on the contrary, -it was unquestion- 
ably high German ; and probably derived from Teutonic races, 
much nearer to them than Denmark. In order not to disturb the 
festivities, adds Bonato, Frederic took care not to express his 
opinion during his visit. 

Whatever may have been the first cause, the fact is established 
that, until the seventeenth century, German-speaking colonies were 
scattered far and wide over this Alpine district. Then the Italian 
language gradually turned the tables upon its rival. Until the sev- 
enteenth century the priesthood of the Sette Comuni had been 
recruited almost exclusively from German-speaking native families, 
or from various parts of Germany and Austria. The children were 
taught their catechism in German, the adults confessed in German 
and listened to German sermons. But from the moment that an 
Italian clergy displaced German priests, Cimbro was to all intents 
and purposes doomed. 

The peculiarities of this dialect are by no means insurmountable. 
Many Italian roots are taken and German endings added, as for 
example pensare, to think, becomes pensarn, much in the same way 
as our own Pennsylvania Germans say steamboaten, to travel by 
steamboat. A very striking peculiarity is the constant change of v 
sounds into b. 

" Wir sind " becomes " bir sain." 

An old man said to me at Asiago, "Do you know -what we call 
'Verona' here? We call it ' Bern!'" 

Then I remembered that Theodoric the Great, because he some- 
times resided at Verona, was known in the German hero romances as 
Dietrich von Bern. I also called to mind the name of Bern, the 
capital of Switzerland, which has long been a subject of contention 
among historians. The old chroniclers used to say, that the name 
was derived from the bear which is the heraldic animal of the city, 
but now we know that the Dukes of Zaeringen, founders of Bern, 
had once possessed the Margraviate of Verona, so that they must 
have named their new city in memory of the old. 

As a further example of this change of v sounds into b, let me 
quote the delightful inscription painted beneath the big sun dial on 
the wall of the great parish church of Asiago. 

The north German of this would be: " Ich Schweige, Wenn Das 
Licht Mir Fehlt, Und Selten Rede, Aber Wahr." 
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In local dialect it reads: " Ich Schbaige, Benne De Lichte Vehl- 
mar, Un Selten Rede, Aber Bahr." 

' ' I am silent, when the light fails me and seldom speak, but true. " 
Underneath this inscription we have the following characteristic 
local names of the painters, marvellous mixtures of Italian and 
German : 

Redeghiero Christan Giokel 
un Costa Hans Pruk 

Michen 'Z Jhar 1890 

Practically all the words of the dialect, referring to objects of 
general household use, are German, but sometimes old German 
meanings have been retained. For example, when these mountaineers 
speak of Hose, they do not mean trousers, as the modern German 
do, but stockings, like our English hose. Sprechen, to speak, be- 
comes prechten ; Schater, shepherd, Schafar. 

In a room which once formed part of the hall of the government, 
I found an old wardrobe, newly painted. At the top were these 
words in quaint characters: " Hia saint de Brife von Sieben 
Kamoun: — " "Here are the charters, or briefs, of the Seven Com- 
munities." But the wardrobe was empty. All the parchments, it 
had once contained, were scattered or destroyed. Amid the centrali- 
zation, which is the order of the day in Italy, the people are losing 
interest in local self-government; the institutions which gave the 
Sette Comuni a place in history, however humble it may have been, 
have almost vanished. Only in certain regulations concerning the 
ownership and use of fields and forests can the traces of independ- 
ence still be discerned. 

Historians have more than once remarked upon the sincere 
attachment which the Alpine races, subject to Venice, displayed 
towards that rule. The Doges of Venice generally wrote in their 
documents: I nostri fedelissimi e poverissimi Sette Comuni. It 
seems, as though the rich republic of the sea and the sturdy little 
republic of the mountains must have understood each other most 
thoroughly, nor presumed too much upon each other's good nature. 
As with Cadore, so with the Sette Comuni, tact and mutual respect 
were found to be successful, where armed intervention might have 
proved disastrous; to this day, therefore, the lion of St. Mark still 
adorns many a public building in the Dolomites. Peasant women 
still go to the village fountain, or the mountain stream, carrying 
copper buckets, slung from a wooden yoke, as do their city sisters 
in the little squares of Venice. 

Under Venetian rule the government of the Sette Comuni con- 
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sisted of local councils for the several communities, and a central 
council for the seven, called the Spettabile Reggenza, representing 
the sovereign power and meeting annually at Asiago, where also 
resided a chancellor of the Reggenza. A proof of the surprising 
independence of the Sette Comuni is afforded by their so-called 
Nunzi, officials maintained by them in the principal cities of the 
Venetian Republic, to watch over their interests, after the manner 
of modern consuls. They elected their own judges, and their only 
obligation was to defend their mountain passes against the foreign 
foes of Venice. The men could not be drafted for foreign military 
service. In fact, during the war of the Spanish Succession, when 
Venice, being hard pressed, attempted to force the Sette Comuni 
to send a small contingent, the Reggenza flatly refused. At the 
same time, many men enlisted as volunteers to help Venice in her 
struggle against the Turks, or even sent money and provisions at 
critical moments. 

But even if every word of the German dialect should be forgot- 
ten, every document lost, and the last inscription effaced, one could 
still feel sure that strong Teutonic influences had been at work in 
the Sette Comuni, by reason of the system of common ownership of 
field and forest, which still maintains itself there. Here is a sign 
and symbol which no student can mistake. 

By far the greater part of the territory is property of the Sette 
Comuni as a whole, — a large zone, consisting of forests and pas- 
tures, stretching along the borders of the Tirol. Here we have 
what is virtually an-old fashioned Teutonic Mark, in which every 
householder has an equal right. It is administered by the Spetta- 
bile Consorzio dei Sette Comuni, composed of seven members, — 
a body, which is the lineal descendant of the Reggenza of Venetian 
days. 

This Consorzio administers the common fields and forests, leases 
them to users, and distributes an annual dividend to each of the 
Seven Communities, according to a ratio of long standing. The 
dividend amounts to about 50,000 lire, and represents a very hand- 
some revenue for the little villages. 

Unfortunately, there is talk in Asiago of abolishing the Consor- 
zio, showing that the tide of centralization is at work there, as else- 
where in Italy. Should the public ownership of fields and forests- 
be converted into private ownership, the last Teutonic trace will 
have vanished, and there will be nothing to distinguish the Sette 
Comuni from neighboring villages in Alpine Italy, or in the southern 
Tirol, except the noble tableland on which these communities lie. 



